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"Pisan": it agrees rather with the armor 3 one horn to what we might ordinarily in- 



now exhibited with it, which, we believe, 
is Venetian. In favor of this attribution 
we note the frequent presence in the orna- 
ment of the Venetian trident. 

B. D. 



terpret as a flowering plant, but which in 
this case is evidently meant for a tree (fig. 
i). In other words, it is a nature sketch 
such as particularly appealed to the Mi- 



ENGRAVED GEMS 

CjREEK and Roman gems are among 
the most precious objects left us by anti- 
quity; for we have here the rare combina- 
tion of a beautiful material, often exquisite 
workmanship, and interest and variety of 
subject matter. This many-sided appeal 
should make the gems among the most 
popular and best-understood works of an- 
cient art. And not long ago, in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, they did 
enjoy a very great and wide-spread popular- 
ity. Nowadays, however, they have been 
somewhat neglected — probably because a 
genuine gem is difficult to distinguish from 
a forged one and collectors have grown 
timid in consequence; and also because the 
supposedly genuine pieces in museum col- 
lections are difficult to study, since they 
need to be handled and looked at with a 
magnifying glass to be properly appreciated. 
But in spite of these handicaps ancient 
gems deserve to have a large circle of de- 
votees; for every effort expended in their 
study is repaid a hundredfold by the plea- 
sure derived in their company. 

Our collection of ancient gems — happily 
representative and of good quality — has 
lately been increased by eighteen new ex- 
amples, almost every one a notable speci- 
men of its kind. They are exhibited to- 
gether in the small case (N) in the Fifth 
Classical Room before distribution in their 
respective period galleries. A brief descrip- 
tion of them will perhaps help to show the 
attraction and varied interest of this sub- 
ject. 

The earliest is a lentoid carnelian of 
Minoan date (about 1400 B.C.) with a fine 
engraving of a bull lying down, tethered by 

3 It bears a poincon believed to be Venetian: 
it came from an ancient Venetian collection 
(Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi), and agrees in de- 
tails with specimens of armor believed to be 
Venetian now in the Museo Correr. 




MINOAN GEM 

noan artist, and it has all the charm of 
spontaneity so refreshing in Cretan work. 
In its time the stone served the practical 
purpose of sealing and was probably worn 
by its owner on a string round the wrist, 
as shown in the fresco of the Cupbearer of 
Knossos (cf. No. 4 in the First Classical 
Room). We know nothing of its prove- 
nance except that it was purchased in 
Greece. 

Of archaic Greek gems of the sixth cen- 




fig. 2. 
archaic greek gems 

tury B.C. our new stones include two ex- 
amples. One is a carnelian scarab with a 
carefully worked mask of Medusa sur- 
rounded by a cable border (fig. 2, left). The 
Medusa is of the regular type with large, 
open mouth, protruding tongue and teeth; 
it is surrounded by snakes, a feature com- 
mon on coins but apparently rather rare 
on gems. According to the latest theory, 
the raison d'etre of the snakes is not, as we 
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used to think, to add to the hideousness of 
the monster, but to symbolize the rays of 
the sun; Medusa no longer being an evil 
demon or bogey, but representative of the 
great productive force of nature, the direct 
descendant of the great Cretan nature 
goddess. 1 A small plasma scaraboid has 
engraved on it a mask of Seilenos in full 
front, surrounded by a cable border (fig. 2, 
right). It is an attractive, dainty piece, 
of the general type commonly derived 
from Sardinia and has been published by 



teiches published by Furtwangler, Antike 
Gemmen, pi. VIII, 43, though that is even 
finer in execution. 

Animals remained favorite subjects for 
representation throughout the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., and some of the best 
work of Greek gem engravers has animals 
as subjects. A hound gnawing a bone on 
a carnelian of the rare half-cylinder shape 
(fig. 3, bottom) is certainly a masterpiece in 
observation and rendering. The lifelike 
attitude and beautiful, simple modeling are 




FIG. 3. GREEK GEMS 
V AND IV CENTURIES B. C. 



Furtwangler in his Antike Gemmen, pi. 
XV, 70, with the Sardinian group. There 
is no Phoenician trait, however, in our de- 
sign, the material is not the favorite green 
jasper of the Sardinian stones, and all we 
know of its origin is that it came from the 
Story-Maskeleyne Collection. So there is 
no real reason why it should not be pure 
Greek work. 

We may place at the beginning of the 
fifth century a beautifully worked chal- 
cedony scaraboid with a lion walking to 
the left (fig. 2, center). It still has the 
archaic feature of the encircling border, but 
the modeling is considerably developed. 
The slow, heavy walk of the lion is well 
rendered and the details, such as the hair 
of the mane, delicately executed. We 
may compare the famous lioness of Aristo- 

*Cf. Frothingham, American Journal of Ar- 
chaeology, 1922, p. 85. 



characteristic of the best work of the fifth 
century. The hound wears a collar and is 
enclosed in a cable border which is inter- 
rupted now and then by the composition. 
The stone is a well-known piece, from the 
Story-Maskeleyne Collection, and is pub- 
lished by Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 
pi. IX, 55. Two other fifth-century stones 
— a chalcedony scaraboid with a kantharos 
between two dolphins (fig. 3, right) and a 
burnt carnelian scaraboid with a wolf 
(fig. 3, left) come from the same collection 
and are likewise published by Furtwangler 
in his Antike Gemmen, pis. XXXI, 14 and 
XII, 44. The work is spirited but not so 
careful as in the stone just described. It 
is noteworthy that in the scaraboid with 
the wolf the encircling border is omitted, as 
in most later fifth- and fourth-century 
stones, its restraint having evidently been 
increasingly felt (as shown by the treatment 
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of the artist of the hound). The desire for 
more space is also indicated in the increase 
in the size of the stones. 

A gold ring with an engraving of a woman 
on the oval bezel (fig. 3, top) is a good 
example of fourth-century Greek work. She 
is represented dressed in chiton and hima- 
tion, standing quietly with one hand rest- 
ing on her hip, in a charmingly lifelike pose. 
The delicate folds of the garment are 
specially well rendered, but the work is not 
of the highest grade. In the field is the 
inscription •laty.a, 
with a slight trace of 
an initial letter. 

A banded agate 
scarab with a repre- 
sentation of Achilles 
(fig. 5) is an attrac- 
tive, delicately work- 
ed Etruscan piece. 
Achilles wounded by 
an arrow in his heel 
sinks back, his shield 
and helmet behind 
him, his lance by his 
side. The style is that 
of the developed pe- 
riod, the three-quarter 
view of the body being 
correctly rendered; 
the pose, however, is 

rather stilted and the subject is treated in 
the rather dry, finicky manner peculiar to 
Etruscan engravings. There is nowhere 
the abandon and largeness of conception we 
find in Greek work. The stone comes, as 
so many of our new accessions, from the 
Story-Maskeleyne Collection, and is pub- 
lished by Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pi. 
XX, 54. 

The Greeks were essentially originators 
and every one of their works is, so to speak, 
a new creation. When we come to Roman 
times, on the contrary, we have to do with 
imitative artists. The Roman gem en- 
gravers, like the Roman sculptors and 
painters, though often excellent workmen, 
borrowed their styles, their subjects, and 
their compositions largely from the rich 
heritage left by their predecessors. When 
we examine their works, therefore, we have 
continually to look back to the sources from 
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which they were derived — and as many, 
indeed most, of these sources are lost, the 
imitations acquire an additional value in 
that they give us valuable information 
of lost Greek originals. Several of our new 
stones bear out this point very well. A 
fine garnet with an engraving of a nude 
youth before an image of Artemis (fig. 4, 
top left) is evidently copied from a statue 
of Polykleitan style. This statue has been 
identified by Furtwangler 1 with the so- 
called Narkissos, of which there are many 
replicas, our Museum 
also owning a good 
example (No. 27 in 
the Classical Sculp- 
ture Hall). All of 
these replicas are 
more or less fragmen- 
tary, but if Furt- 
wangler's identifica- 
tion is correct we 
should have here a 
clue for their correct 
reconstruction — and 
also for their right 
interpretation; for the 
youth is evidently a 
hunter, being repre- 
sented in our scene 
holding a spear and 
on a similar repre- 
sentation (Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 
pi. XLII, 10) with two dogs by his side and 
a boar's head and antlers of a deer on 
the rock. In both cases the image is 
shown to be Artemis by the torches she 
holds. It is possible, therefore, to interpret 
the youth as Meleager, the great hunter of 
antiquity, or Hippolytos, the special de- 
votee of Artemis. A plasma ringstone 
with Hermes standing and holding his at- 
tributes, the kerykeion, the purse, and the 
cock, with a scorpion in the field, is prob- 
ably also copied from a statue; but the 
copying is evidently less direct, such Ro- 
man elements as the purse being introduced 
and the composition being rather stereo- 
typed. The same is true of a garnet on 
which is engraved Apollo with bow and 
quiver standing before a tripod round 
which a snake is coiled. Here, too, the 
1 Cf. Meisterwerke, p. 486. 
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work is not very careful, though it prob- 
ably goes back to a good Greek original. 
This stone and the two last described come 
from the Story-Maskeleyne Collection. 

A carnelian with an interesting repre- 
sentation of Priam, Briseis, and Achilles 
(fig. 4, top right) is taken evidently not 
from a sculptural work but from a painting. 
King Priam seated on the ground is begging 
for the body of his son; Achilles, sitting op- 
posite on a stool and supporting himself 
on a stick, is wrapped in thought. But 
that he will relent and yield to Priam's 
prayers is shown by the action of Briseis, 
who has taken Priam by the hand to lift 
him from his humble position. In the field 
is a kerykeion, a symbol of the presence of 
Hermes, who was evidently part of the ori- 
ginal composition, assisting Priam from be- 
hind, as shown in the similar group on the 
Tabula Iliaca in the Capitol. We may also 
compare the group on a cameo in Petro- 
grad (Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pi. 
L V III, 3). Furtwangler, who published 
our stone (Antike Gemmen, pi. XLI 1 1, 20), 
thinks the original painting must have been 
a work of the fifth century B.C., as shown 
by the style of Briseis' chiton and the quiet 
dignity of the whole composition. It is a 
remarkable achievement on the part of 
our gem engraver that he has been able to 
catch so much of the spirit of a large com- 
position in the small compass of one-half by 
three-eighths inches. 

A banded agate has an interesting repre- 
sentation, evidently also an excerpt from 
a. larger composition, of a girl in chiton and 
mantle seated, leaning forward as if asleep; 
in front of her is a water jar, above an eagle 
behind two tall ears of wheat, and in the 
field an ant (fig. 4, center top). The sub- 
ject is not uncommon and occurs on a 
number of stones, the girl being some- 



times seated, sometimes reclining (cf. e. g. 
Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pi. XXX, 
1, 49-58); occasionally one or two men are 
approaching. Furtwangler suggests that 
we have here the representation of a lost 
Roman myth connected with some temple 
cult. There is certainly no known Greek 
legend that appears to answer all the re- 
quirements. The style of the gem places 
it in the first century B.C. It comes from 
the Story-Maskeleyne Collection and is 
published by Furtwangler, Antike Gem- 
men, pi. XXV, 44. 

A carnelian ringstone with a Seilenos 
(fig. 4, bottom left) is a Roman work remin- 
iscent of Hellenistic models. Seilenos is 
represented seated on the ground with a 
large wineskin before him, in evident en- 
joyment of his possession; he is bald and 
wears a skin. The work is good and care- 
ful, but not of the same high grade as the 
similar stone in Boston published by Furt- 
wangler, Antike Gemmen, pi. XXV, 1. A 
sard with the bust of a beardless man (fig. 
4, bottom right) is a representative example 
of Roman portrait work. The type is 
that generally identified with M. Junius 
Brutus from its similarity with the coin 
types. It occurs sometimes bearded, as in 
another stone in our collection, No. 215, 
sometimes beardless, as in this new acces- 
sion. This tallies with the account of 
Lucan, who tells us that Brutus wore a 
beard for years as a sign of mourning at the 
fall of the Republic. 

Besides these engraved gems there are 
two stones worked in the round, a carnelian 
in the form of two fore parts of horses back 
to back, and a chalcedony head of a youth 
with thick, curly hair, of the regular 
Herakles type. Both are Roman works of 
the Imperial period. 

G. M. A. R. 
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FIG. 5. ETRUSCAN GEM 
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